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“ Of those men who have overturned the Liberties »f Republics, the greatest number 
‘ have begun their career by paying an obsequivus court to the Peopie—commencing 


; ° rfe 7) 
“¢ Demacocues, and ending Tyrants. 
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** By faction, I understand a number of ' 
citizens, Whether amounting ‘to a majority, | 
or minority of the whole, who are actuated | 
by some common impulse of passion, OF Of! 
interest, adverse to the rights of other citi- 
zeus, or to the permanent and aggregate 
interests of the community.” 

(Federalist, vol. 1. p. 56./ 

It requires but little wisdom to con- 
trive, and littie prowess to execute, 
plans for the demolition of the social | 
fabrick. A palace may be razed with 
more facility than a hovel can be erect-| 
ed; and a Tom Pzine may pull down, | 
but a Washington or a Hamilton must 
build a nation. 

The party now in power in the Uni- 
ted. States are reaping the harvest 
which was sown by their federal pre- 
decessors. Like heirs to a large es- 
tate, they were made rich by the in- 
dustry and exertions of those who pre- 
ceded them in office. A Jefferson 
receives the reward of the labours of a 
Washington and an Adams, with no fur- 
ther claim than having aided in calum- 
niating those patriots;—having en- 
couraged, and faid the Callenders of 
faction to misrepresent their views, 
and asperse their characters, till they 
lost the confidence of the community ; 
and a Gailatinsenjoys the emoluments 
of an office, which owed its origin and 
utility to the talents and labours of a Ha- 
milton, with no other claim than his 
having been the inveterate political and 
personal enemy of his Uiustrious pre- 
decessor. 
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‘hile the Federalists were laying 
the foundation, and placing the piilars 
of civilized society in the United States, 
their opponents were insidiously and 
indefatigably employed in undermining 
their popularity. Falsehood after false- 
hood was invented and circulated with 
the most astonishing industry, and the 
most infernal ingenuity. Even those 
laws which were most favourable to 
the liberties of tie people; an act, 
which had a tendency te relieve the 
burthens of the poorer classes, and 
place them on those who were better 
able to sustain them ; anda law, which 
guaranteed the liberty of the press,were 
represented as intolerably oppressive. 
The faction not only spurned the friend- 
ly hand which the Federalists extend- 
ed, although full of proffered benefits, 
but made those very proffers the topics 
of accusation against the donors. 

Those men, who had expended their 
property, sacrificed their health, and 
hazarded their lives in our arduous 
contest with G. Britain, were accused of 
being the dupes of British policy, and 
even the immortal WAsHINGTON was 
declared to possess an improper bias 
towards the country, from whose do- 
mination his efforts had been the prin- 
cipal means of our freedom. At length 
the public mind was wrought toa pitch 
of trenzy—the torrent could no longer 
bé resisted, and the friends and disci- 
pies of Washington were borne down 
by the gulf stream of democratic oppo 
sition. 

It appears to us, that one of the most 
fruitful sources of error in statesmen, 
may be found in their propensity to 
apply improperly general maxims 


to a particular subject. Such men 
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will stun you with some silly saw, it is asserted, was, after all that was 
which has no bearing on the case in | professed on either side respecting 
hand, instead of arguing from exist- | the rights of the crown, and the liber- 


ing facts and circumstances. Such men | 
will lead you a jaunt to Greece, Rome, 

and, perhaps, to China and Japan for 

precedents, which have not the least 

application to the present state of so- 
ciety throughout the world, or the si- 
tuation of the country, the political 
body, or the individual upon whom their 
sweeping maxims are intended to ope- 
rate. They will find you notable pre- 
cedents for crushing Burr’s conspiracy, 
from the strangling of Lentulus and 
Cethegus, and would justify the con- 
duct of Gen. Wilkinson, from the ex- 
ample of Henry V. in France, when 
his prisoners exceeded in number his 
wh ole army. 

We wouid not contend that prece- 
dents are not useful in politics, as well 
as in law; but much judgment and 
caution is requisite in their application. 
Otherwise, the statesman acts as ab- 
surdly as would the mathematician 
who should take a standard for mensu- 
ration from the lengthof Prester John’s 
foot, or, what would be equally pre- 
posterous, Mr. Jefferson’s famous trea- 
tise on the subject. 

Thus the contest between the Fede- 
ralists and the Democrats in the Uni- 
ted States, has been said to be a mere 
strife for office; a struggle between 
the zxs and the outs. But this is by 
no means the case. The principles 
maintained by the contending parti- 
zans, are as opposite as light and dark- 
ness. The Federalists have been uni- 
formly anxious to increase, and the 
Democrats to destroy the resources of 
the nation. The Federalists would, 
probably, have overlooked the means 
by which Mr. Jefferson obtained his 
ascendency, and have yielded him their 
support, had not bis conduct contradict- 
ed his professions, and had he shown 
the same zeal to provide the means of 
defence, that he has to cripple the ‘ener- 
gies of the nation. 

We are likewise told, that the con- 
tests between the parties in this coun- 
try, may be compared to that between 
the whigs and tories of England, which, 





ty of the people, little more than a 
dispute, whether Tom, Dick, or Har- 
ry, should possess the bauble of power. 
Ot this, again we may say in the words 
of Burke, “ Parallels of this sort rather 
furnish similitudes to illustrate, or to 
adorn, than to supply analogies from 
whence to reason.” 

The Federalists have generally been 
compared to the tories; and the De- 
mocrats have pretended to possess an 
affinity to the whigs of Great-Britain. 
But the former never professed nor 
entertained principles similar to those 
which actuated the Bute faction; nor 
have the latter acted a part similar to 
that of the English whigs. They have 
not shown a wish to increase the 
strength, and promote the prosperity 
of the country. Under the direction 
of whig councils, Great-Britain rose to 
an eminence, it would have seemed 
physically impossibie for that nation 
ever to have attained. ‘he victories 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and those 


achieved while the Earl of Chatham ' 


stood at the helm, were the result of 
the councils of English whigs. But the 
Democrats, who arrogate the title of 
American whigs, have set themselves 
uniformly and systematically to destroy 
the power and resources of the nation. 

Had Burke, Fox, or any of the 
whig champions in England, proposed 
plans in the least similar to our dry- 
dock and gun-boat measures, or aimed 
their blows at the judiciary ; had they, 
or any of them, been so wofully infa- 
tuated as to propose to depend on the 
friendship of nations, as security ag ainst 
the aggressions of nations in the vi- 
cinage, they would have been hooted 
from the stage of political action. The 
very populace would not have endured 
such outrageous and treacherous in- 
sults offered to the common sense of 
the community. 

We would not, however, be under- 
stood as impeaching the motives of ail 
who have heen active on the demo- 
cratic side in this country. We be- 
lieve that the idea of a sort of millenni- 
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age, in which there will be no neces- 
sity for law, nor coercion, nor punish- 
ment, has, strange as It may appear, 
perverted the understandings of many 
who have been active in the democra- 
tic party. Men of strong minds, and 
correct in other particulars, seem to 
be troubled with this insanity, guoad 
hoc. hey have, therefore, with the 
best intentions, seconded the efforts of 
those who have been breaking down 
the barriers of national defence and in- 
dividual security. 

But we fear there is another class, 
whose intentions are unfavourable to the 
welfare of this country ; who hope for 
emolument and distinction under 2 
new order of things, and who would 
‘¢ Barter their Gon for hisimage in gold.” 

We should be happy, if possible, to 
attribute to the force of false philoso- 
phy merely, the stripping of the nation 
of its means of defence. But we fear 
that there must be design, deefi, and 
dark, existing. We apprehend that 
dry-docks, gun-boats, the destruction 
of the navy, and other debilitating 
measures, could not be altogether the 
result of a foolish economy. 

In future numbers, we intend to be 
more explicit on this subject. 


To the Editor of the Weekly Inspector. 


‘© Je n’entends pas trop bien le Gree, dit le 
geaut. Ni moi non plus, Pourquoi, donc, citez 
vous un certain Aristote en Grec? C’est, re- 
pliqua !e savant, qu’il faut citer ce qu’on ne 
comprend pas du tout dans la langue qu’on 
entend ie moins.”—V OLTAIRE. 

SiR, 


“ I know no royal read to know- 
ledge,” was a remark made by an an- 
cient philosopher to a prince, whose 
thirst for literary fame far exceeded 
either his learning or his application. 
That “ primrose path” to the temple 
of science, of which the philosopher 
was not ashamed to confess his igno- 
rance, modern ingenuity has discov- 
ered; and it now lies open to every 
man who is desirous of being a critic 
and a scholar, without judgment, and 
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| without industry. The age of folios 
‘is gone. ‘lie student no longer 
“ crudely fatteis at gross Burman’s 
stall,”” but sips houied diops oi iitera- 
ture from pamphiets, and newspapers, 
reviews, and magazines. The year 
books “ and statutes at large,” which 
onee bent the groaning sheives in eve. 
ry lawyer’s library, have given way to 
compends, and systems, digests, and 
abridgeiwents; whiie the divine has 
thrown aside his poiygiott and his St. 
Chrysostom, tor the more portable 
compendium of Bishop }'rettyman, or 
Doctor Gill. Perhaps little has been 
lost by these innovations. If sci- 
ence be less profound, it is more uni- 
versal; and professional learning is 
not less useful to society, because it is 
atsecond hand. It little matters the 
client whether his counsel draws from 
his own stock of legal knowledge, or 
from that of Viner or Bacon; and if 
scripture be rightly expounded, what 
care the laity whether their pastor be 
indebted to Le Clerc, Grotius, and 
Hammond, or to Henry, and Mrs. 
Trimmer? In one respect the change 
has been even advantageous. With 
some of the literature, we have lost 
most of the pedantry of our grandsires. 
A hundred years ago, a plain man 
could scarcely open a book in which 
he would not be insulted in every other 
line, for his want of classic Jore, and 
continually tantalized by seeing some 
morsel of wit or eloquence, locked up 
from him in Latin and Greek. Nay, 
lucky was he to escape even thus, 
without being perplexed and tormented 
by quotations from the Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Chaldaic, or Syro-pheenician. Yet 
all this was just and proper. The 
learned have, doubtless, some claim 
on the community fora reward of their 
laborious application ; this reward they 
found in the admiration ov envy of 
their readers. Ignorance was awed 
into humility, and he who had net 
read, did not dare to write. But, Sir, 
within some few years past, this pecu- 
liar privilege of learned labour, has 
been boldly usurped by a set of writers, 
who unite the superficial acquirements 





of the modern scholar, with the solema 
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pomanry of the ancient. The mottos 
of the Spectator, and the notes of Gib- 
bon, have often furnished a stock of 
quotations large enough to bespungle 
the pages of a dozen modern quartos. 

I might give a hundred instances of | 
this literary chalatanerie, but 1 hasten | 
to the subject which gave rise to these 
remarks. 

Some time last'year, proposals were 
issued in this city, for a publication 
calied the MontuLy REGIsTER, edited 


(as we were given to understand) * by a | 
cibus hoesit—to my utter amazement, 


young gentleman of the first acquire- 


ments in every department of literas | 


ture.” A good literary journal Lf had 
_long considered as a desideratum, and 
“I subscribed. At first I was somewhat 
puzzled to form an opinion ot the work. 
Some passages I thunght puerile, and 
others betrayed gross i:norance ofmen 
and manners. Yet the language was of- 
ten strong, energetic, and impassioned, | 
and the dictatorial tone with which the 
author pronounced his opinion on eve- 
ry topic of religion, science, politics, or 
morals, was such «es 1 conceived could 
be caused only by the consciousness of 
superior talents. Butthe various lite- 
rature, the extensive classical reading 
which this gentleman Cispiayed, ever- 
whelmed me with astonishment. Ci- 
tations from all laneuages decked his 
pages. Law, physic, divinity, seemed 
equally familiar to him. We were 
now treated with a passage from: D’A- 
lembert, or Le Sage, and now from 
Xenephon,Plato, Thucydides, and (hea- 
ven bless the mark) Theodorus Gar- 
dareus, and the Deiphnosophist. of 
Atheneaus. Behold! often did I ex- 
claim, no unworthy successor of Gree- 
vius, and Gronovius, of Wakefield, and 
Heyne. Every number served to in- 

crease my respect for this gentleman’s 

« acquirements ;” and when I cut open 
the pages of one of his magazines, I 
felt as much profcund venerstion and 
ewe, es if I had been about to accost 
Bentley in his study, or Porson in his 
lecture room. Another trait in the 
character of the editor, pleased me not 
a little; this was his humanity and 
condescension, in so often kindly 
translating his multifarious citations 
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| for the benefit of the English vender 


This was the more grateful to me, as, 


like Voltaire’s giant in my motto, “Je 
ne suis fias trop. bien le Grec.” 
these impressions, I took up the last 
number olf the Register, and read, not 


Under 


without some degree of enthusiasm, 
the noble exhortation to the study of 
the Greek language, in p 228. 

‘There is a fine passage on the same 
subject in the Pursuits of Literature, 
suid 1, as I rose to reach the volume. 
I turned tothe place, where—V ox fau- 


I read the very same words which I 
had just admired in the Register. I 
rubbed my eyes, looked again at the 


book, and turned again to the maga- 
'zine—no marks of quotation ; nay, 


| 
| 


'my astonished gaze, the remainder of 





soine slight changes and inversions, 
made it evident thatit was mo¢ intended 
as a quotation. I took up the Pursuits 
of Literature a second time--a few 
leaves turned over, and presented to 


the page in the Register. At that mo- 
ment the recollection of my old friend, 
Dr. Primrose, in the jail with Jenkin- 
son, flashed upon me—“ Sanconiathun 
Manetho Berosus and Ocellus Luca- 
nus, have ail attempted it in vain. 
The latter has these words——Anar- 
chon kai ateJutaion to pan”—which im- 
plies—“ I beg pardon, Sir, for inter- 
rupting so much learning, but I think I 


have heard all this before.”——Vicar of 


Wak: field. 

But in good truth, our monthly 
friend is somewhet more prudent than 
Jenkinson ; for in place of a single so- 
liiary scrap ef learning, he has forti- 
fied himself witha whole book of scraps. 
But let us see what use he has made of 
it. I pursued my researc’ in the Pur- 
sults of Literature, and successfully 
traced to that source, two thirds of the 
brilliant passages and Jearned citations, 
which have decked the pages of the 
Monthly Register. 

So serious a charge on one who af- 
fects so high a standing in the republic 
of letters, ought not to be unaccompa- 
nied with the strongest and most con- 
vincing proof. I shall, therefore, tres- 
pass on your columns, and perhaps on 
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the patience of your readers, a little | highest aut the best writers in every depart - 


longer, while I adduce some testimony 
of this bold and barefaced plagiarisin. 

Speaking of the Greek language. the 
authorof thePursuits of Literature says: 
“ When I consider that every subject 
in philosophy, in history, in oratory, 
and in poetry, whatever can dignity 
or embeilish human society in the 
most cultivated state, has there found 
the highest authors, that the princi- 
ples of composition are better taught, 
and more fully exemplified, than in 
any other language; that the Greek 
writers are the universal legislators 
in taste, criticism, and just compo- 
sition, from whom there is no appeal, 
and who will be found unerring di- 
‘rectors. I would” &c.—/P. L. page 
227, Philadelphia edition. 

And again : 

“ Men of learning have always had 
“a proper value for the Greek lan- 
“ ruage, for reasons too obvious for 
“ me to state. In general the l’rench are 
“ignorant of it. The French philoso- 
“ phers, who, by their works, prepa- 
“red the revolution, are perpetually 
“ despising and ridiculing the Greek 
“language. One of the acutest, most 
“dangerous, and most insidious of 
“ them all, M. D’Alembert, has these 
“ words :”——“* Ah si vous saviez le 
“ Grec !—ceux qui savent ou croient 
“savoir, ’Hebreu, lPArabe, le Syri- 
“aque, le Cophte ou le Copte, le 
“ Persan ou le Chinois, pensent et par- 
“lent de méme et parles mémes rai- 
“ sons.’——D’ Alembert Melanges de Li- 
terature et de Philosophie —‘** We see 
“ that the French philosopher, by con- 
“ founding the Arabic, Coptic, Syriac, 
“‘ and Chinese, with the Greek, insi- 
“ nuates, that there is an equal use in 
“ them all, that is to say, to the gene- 
“ rality of scholars, and to the world at 
“ large, little or no use at all.”——P. L. 
fm 261, 362, 363. 

Let us now see how dexterously our 
journalist has patched these passages 
together, to deck his barren page. 

* Above all, would we most earnestly and 
affectionately endeavour to turn the atten- 
tion of the rising generation to the intense 
and ardent study of the Greek language ;— 
for, in that language, have appeared the 
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ment of philusopby, of history, of poetry, 
and of oratory ; in all that can strengthen, 
aud ali that can embellish human society in 
its most advanced state of cultivation. It is 
in the Greek language that the principles of 


/Cumposition ave more Correct'y taught, aud 





hore ampry illustrated, than in any otver 
tongue ; itis tothe writersof ancient Greece, 
that we look, as the legisiators in criticrsia, 
iu taste, and in every species of writing; 
the sublime, the tender, the pathetic, the ar- 
giuinettative, the famiiar, the ludicrous ;— 
from their decision there ts no appeal, aad 
their judgment will be found prompt, eifect- 
ual, aud unerring. 

Men of learning have always set a high 
value upon the Greek language, of winch the 
French are in general nost desrreaoly gin pranl, 
It must not, however, be forgotten, that the 
Freach phi‘osobrers Were so well aware of the 
mtimate counexion between the stuly of 
this language and the power of correct rea- 
souing on our moral and political re’ations, 
that they considered its abolition, as a neces- 
sary steptowards the accomplishment of their 
horrible scheme of revolvtivaizing the minds 
of men, and in consequence, disorzanizing 
all human society. Accordingly, these phi- 
whose writings all tended to one 
great object, that of producing the Freack 
Revolution, ave continuaily throwing out their 
jests and sarcasms upon the Greet language. 

‘“ M. D’Alembert, the most deceitful, tie 
most acute, and the most mischicvous of all 
that gang of brilliant handitli, atlectstoexcla ia 
in his well knuwn work, entithed—Weunves 
de Literature et de Philosophie,*—Ah, si vous 
saviez le Grec! Ceux, qui savent, ou crovent 
savoir, ’Hebreu, PArabe, le Syriaque, le 
Cophte ou le Copte, le Persan, ou le Chinois, 
pensent et parleat de méme, et par les mémes 
raisons.” 

‘* Now, itis manifest, thatthis I rock »h:lo- 
sopher, by endeavouring to confornd the Cl- 
nese, Persic, Contic, Syriac, and Arabic, wit 
the Greek, wishes to have it understood, that 
they are all of ejual udeity, that i-, to the 
generality of scholars, and to the world at 
large, of ** scarcely any utility," as M, Dutief 
says.2—Vide bagvs 227—8 of de M ae. 

Let us proceed a little farther —The 
very next pave is graced by a passage 
of Demosthenes. This, as the learned 
writer has kindly translated it for the 
benefit of the American youth,one would 
naturally suppose he had _himseif 
read in the o:iginal.——-No such thine. 
Turn to page 367 of the Pursuits of 
Literature, and the same quotation 
stares you in the face, and to put be- 
yond ail doubt, the source from which 
all this learning was derived—compare 
the translations given in the Pursuits 
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of Literature, and the Monthly Regis- | 
ter, and you wiil find them, with the | 
exception oi one very slight alteration, | 
precisely the same. After such damn- 

ing proois, it would be idie to encum- 
ber your columns with any further ci- 
tations. If any reader yet remain un- 
sutisfied, let him compare p. 154, M. 
R. with p. 862, and 476, P L.; p. 85, 
M. k. with p. 319, P. L.; p. 71, M.R. 
with p. 77. P.L. and 436, in the appen- 
dix p. 229, M. R. with p. 366, and 
478, P.L.; p 71, M. R. with p. 50, P. 
L. and 433. in the appendix, and p. 9, 
M. R. with p. 163, P. L.—Philadel- 
phia edition. 

To those who are curious to know 
some'hing of the arts of authorship. 
it may be a task, perhaps, neither use- 
less nor unpieasing to read over the 
prefaces and notes of the Pursuits 
of Literature, and compare them 
throughout with the Month‘y Register. 
There onexmay trace the learned jour- 
nalist altering, expanding, abridging— 
now boldly seizing upon a scrap of 
Greek, or a morsel of eloguence—and 
now contenting himsclf with an idea, 
an ailusion, or a metaphor. 

Thus, Sir, have “ the baked meats, 
which did so richly furnish forth.” the 
banquet of the Engiish author, been 
“ coldly” served up again and again to 
the American public, by this dexterous 
literary caterer. 

I am Sir, with respect, your’s. 


MARTIN MAR-PEDANT. 


—— 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 


SPECULATIONS OF DECIUS. 
NO. XVII. 

It sometimes happens. that in our 
advance through life, we meet with a 
sentiment or apophthegm., sententious- 
ly expressed. and easily remembered ; 


which, catching on the mind, and ad- 


hering as a first principle, precipitates 
us into error from its maccuracy. 
Within the purview of this remark, 
may fall the doctrine conveyed in the 
following couplet of the poet: 


“* Let fools for forms of government contest, 


** Whatever’s best administer’d is best.” 


This maxim has been often repeat- 
ed, and has had many admirers; yet I 
have always been apprehensive it had 
a dangerous tendency. When begin- 
ning to examine the principies which 
give bias to political conduct, I per- 
ccived this would better become the 
mouth of a despot, than that of a repub- 
licun ; thet was a more suitable theme 
for the panders of encroachment, than 
for enlightened citizens, determined to 
live free. 

Form may properly be attributed to 
metaphysical beings, when made the 
subjects of abstract speculation; and, 
in application to government, used in 
this sense, it becomes essential and in- 
dispensably important. While in other 
things it may be accidental or indiffer- 
ent, in the case before us it assumes a 
character and distinction, which render 
it an object of controversy. When 
theoreticaily considering government, 
therefore, we may well speak of a go.d 
form, and a bad form. Whatever simi- 
larity varying circumstances may give 
these in their effects. in their pature 
they can never be assimilated; but will 
ever remain essentially different, in 
whatever manner they may be admi- 
nistered. Who will contend that the 
Roman government was not materially 
better under its ancient repubiican 
form, thin subsequently, under its 
despotic emperors? Yet the former 
was, for a time, rendered horrible by 
the influence of a sanguinary Sylla; 
the latter, transcendently auspicious, 
by the wisdom and benignity of an 
Alexander Severus. What statesman 
who valued the liberties of mankind, 
would not think it absurd to compare 
the military despotism of France, to 
the well-balanced powers of the British 
constitution? We should think it still 
more absurd, to compare the strange 
medley, acted under in the indepen- 
dent days of aristocratical Venice, to 
the original excelilency of our truly re- 
publican system. Yet, I readily admit 
the administration of government to be 
of vast importance ; converting in its 
effects, the good to bad, and the bad to 
good. Dion said to Dyonisius, “ Ge- 
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governments ; but you have convinced 
us it is the worst.” 

Persuaded of the truth of the fore- 
going remarks, the honest politician 
will keep an eye, at the same ume, 
upon measures adapted to the preser- 
vation of form, and to that of a just and 
equitable administration. If engaged 
for the one, he will not forget the other. 
Yet, whiie deiighting ourselves with 
the original structure of our system, 
or exuiting in the popular administra- 
tion of it, 1 fear we have forgotten its 
comprehensive nature, and lost sight 
of some of its essential parts. The in- 
novations and encroachments already 
witnessed upon some material branch- 
es of our constitution, indubitably prove 
that we are not sufficiently attentive to 
preserving the purity of form; while 
an ordinary survey will evince that we, 
in general, have overlooked some 
things necessary to carry our govern- 
ment into successful operation in de- 
tail. The choice of legislative and ex- 
ecutive officers, immediately consider- 
ed as such, has been the chief topic of 
popular clamour; while men clothed 
with judicial duties, because their of- 
fices are in their nature more retired, 
have commanded but a comparatively 
small share ef public solicitude. This 
is obviously an error, a frailty of the 
mature in years; not unlike the pro- 
pensity of children; whereby they ea- 
gerly grasp at glittering trifles, and are 
much amused ; while they disregard 
articles intrinsically valuable, at the 
same time presented to their choice. 
It shall, therefore, be my object to set 
in a just light, the importance of our 
judiciary, and the extreme necessity 
of calling our first characters to fill ju- 
dicial offices: convinced, that the cor- 
rect and uniform enforcement of our 
laws is amongst the highest objects of 
national concern. 

It is an admitted position with states- 
men, that in a free government, whose 
existence as such, depends upon a de 
proportion between a variety of differ- 
ent springs, every precaution should 
be used, that each might have its 


checks and balances; to the end, that 


fice, without extending beyond its pro- 
vince, 0; without impinging upon the 
verge of another. One of the conside- 
rations which have conduced to raise 
some modern governments of this 
kind to a pre-eminent rank, is an in- 
dependent judiciary. From a slight 
acquaintance with the history of the 
British constitution, we shall iearn how 
the spirit ef liberty struggled through 
a succession of ages, to take every 
shackle from their judiciary, calcula- 
ted to continue it the vassa: of arbitrary 
power; and how it was ultimately 
brought, in the way of independence, 
to the point of human perfection. At 
the adoption of our system, we were 
fortunate in having such a model fra- 
med to our hands; not one which we 
had seen only in theory; or which we 
could estimate only by conjecture ; but 
one, whose benefits we had actually 
experienced, while the subjects of co- 
lonial government. The wisdom of 
our political fathers gave us this unal- 
loyed, and without mutilation ; conse- 
crating it by all the sanctity infused 
into our constitution, as an inviolable 
palladium, and entailing it, as far as 
could be done by the highest solemnity 
of human transactions, as an indefeas- 
ible birth-right, to the latest posterity. 
Such was the estimation it obtained 
when we received it; and such the te- 
nure, by which it was intended we 
should hold it. 


——_—up @ aa 


From the Philadelphia Register. 
REFLECTIONSON THE FRENCH DECREE, 
declaring 


THE BRITISH ISLES IN A STATE 
OF BLOCKADE. 


When the decree of the French go- 
vernment, declaring the British Isles 
in a state of blockade, was issued, it 
was vainly considered as inflicting a 
deadly wound upon the British com- 
merce. If, indeed, the emperor Na- 
poleon could actually blockade those 
islands, then might he execute his ven- 
reance on a government and peopie 
whose prosperity, resources, and pow- 





each might perform its appropriate of- 
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er, are such as to inspire him with the | to no more than £ 4,207,016, 18s. 8d. 
most inv terate hostiulty. But the emp-| sterling; being but one part in ¢wenty- 


ty threat of doing that, which experi- | 


ence has shown to be utterly impossi- 
ble, can only serve to provoke and in- 
crease the measure of retaliation. 
While the French marine (with that 
of their ailies) is nearly annihilated, 
and their commerce almost wholly in 
the hands of neutrals, the British, who 
continue to be the uncontrolled mas- 


ters of the seus, have now interdicted | 
one branch of the neutral commerce, | 
which will be most severely feit by | 


France, Spain, Holiand, and all the 
countries which have tallen under the 

wer of France; namely, the trade 
(in neutral ships) between one port and 
another of these nations.—This is not 
a brutum fulmen—a mere threat with- 
out the power of executing it, like the 
French dec/araiion ; but itis an inter- 
diction which the Britishnavy will car- 
ry into effectual operation. Of this, the 
emperor will soon be convinced by ¢2- 
frerience; he will feel the measure ; 
and if any thing could add to the cha- 
grin of its effects, it will be some such 
intelligence as that, lately communica- 
ted through the public prints, of seven 
hundred richly laden British merchant- 
men having sailec from one English port 
in one dai, inthe fuce of the frroclamation 
blockade ! 

But it may be said, that Napoieon, 
by means of his military power and 
control on the continent of Kurope, is 
enabled to exclude from the ports of 
many of the European nations, British 
merchandize. Granted. And what 
wiil be the effect ? Comparatively in- 
significant, aud necessarily temporary. 
In the debate on the commercial treaty 
of 1786, between Great-Britain and 
France, which took place inthe British 


House of Commons, in 1787, Mr. Flood | 


stated—that the average calculation of 
the 


$96 miilions of dollars) per annum ; 
and that in the year 1785, the goods, 
wares, and merchandize exported from 


Great-Britain to France, Germany, /ol- | 


land, Italy, Spain,and Venice, inciuding 


one of the sum total of the exfiorts— 
these, including, we presume, the ex- 
ports to the 4ritish Asiatic and Ame- 


rican dominions; as the greatest a- 


mount of exports from Great-Britain 
and [reland, to foreign states and their 
colonies, (up to the year 1802) is esti- 
mated at po more than 49 millions 
stcriing, equai to about 218 miiiions of 
dollars. 

{t, therefore, the emperor of France 
could shut out from all the ports of 


, Germany, together with Portugal and 


Turkey, as well as from those of 
France, Spain, Holland, &c. all Bri- 
tish merchandize, to the amount stated 
to be exported to these countries—ond 
thishe cannot do; even in this case, the 
loss to the continent of this inconside- 
rable proportion of the Immense com- 
merce of Britain, would prove much 
more injurious to the countries depri- 
ved of it, and in its consequences more 
inconvenient to ‘he “rench themselves, 
than to the British nation. This weak 
and vindictive pojicy was attempted to 
be carried into eifect. at a period when 
the English trade and manufactures 
were in their dawn; but those who 
made the attempt, soon repented, un- 
der its operation. Queen Fizabeth 
hing discontinued some privileges 
which had been granted to certain fo- 
reigners settled in England, called the 
merchants of theSteel-yard—the Hanse 
towns, seconded by the impe: «il inter- 
est, and joined by Spain, expelled, by 
way of resentment, the English mer- 


chant adventurers from all parts cf the 
German empire. 


In consequence of 
this step, the queen, in 1597, directed 
a commission to the lord mayor and 
shetiils of Londen, ordering them to 
shut uft the house inhabited by the mer- 


chants belonging to the Hanse towns, at 
exh rts of Great-Britain, had been | 
from 88 to 99 miilions sterling, (about | 


the Steel-:ard in London; and, at the 
same time, ordered all the German mere 
chants in England, io quit her dominions 
on the same day that the English were 
obliged to quit Staden, The result of 
this vigorous measure was, that in 1610 


(four years afterwards) the Germans 


also Portugal and Turkey, amounted | offered again to admit English mer- 
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chants into their country; and were| The American, therefore, who does 
themselves afterwards, admitted to re-' not wish security and prosperity to 


side in England: due there never -was | Great-Brituin, on the score of interest 








the smailest question of renewing the 
privileges. 

There is no nation under heaven, 
besides the British, more deeply inter- 
ested in the frrosferity of their com- 
mercv—and, consequently, in their de- 
cided naval suferivrity, as a means of 
firotecting their commerce——than the 
United States. The great mass of 
those imports which enabied this coun- 
try to exfort in the course of the last 
year, upwards of 100,000,000 of dollars | 
in value, are from Great-Britain and | 
her dominions. The whole of the ex- 
ports from the United States, in the 
year 1803, did not exceed the stm of 
55.800,000 dollars. Of this value, ar- 
ticles of domestic growth or manufac- 
ture, constituted more than three-fcurths: | 
and, of the whole amount, the articles | 
exported ts Great-Britainand her frosses- | 
sions alone, were in value 23,597,903 | 
doilars; being about 42 parts in 100 of | 
the value of the exports from the Uni- 
ted States to all parts of the world. In| 
the same year, there were exported | 
from the United States, 1,311,858 bar- 
rels of Flour, and 2,079,608 bushels of 
Indian corn; which may be estimated 
tovether, at twelve millions of dollars, | 
and a very large proportion of which | 
was sent to the British dominions. In| 
the British West-Indies, flour from the 
United Siates has been a free article ; 
with this distinction in our favour, that | 
the flour of any other foreign country, | 
cannot be carried thither from such | 
country, even in British bottoms. 

Such, then, is the importance and | 
value of our trade with Great-Britain | 
and her dependencies; a trade essen- 
tial to the well being of this country, | 
and highly beneficial to the British | 
empire. It is a branch of our com-| 
merce which we ought to cherish and 
hrotect, for ourownbenefit ; and which 
they will do their fart in defending for 
theirown. This is a commerce of frer- 
manent and growing vatue ; not depen- 
ding on a state of war and transitory 
events for its continuance. 











Sriendly power. 





alone, cannot be a patriot. With this 
nation we have just concluded a treaty 
of amity and commerce; one which 
will, doubtiess, shouid the Senate ad- 
vise its ratification, prove very advan- 
tageous to our country: thus we are 
beund to consider her as being, also, a 
In both views, then, 
and as weil-wishers to the interests of 
humanity, and the order of the civilized 
world, an uncorrufited American can- 
not be otherwise now, than a friend to 
Britain, whatever prejudices he may 
have heretofore entertained against 
that nation. . 


et SS 


Cot. Burr.—On the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, Aaron Burr was recognized to 
appear beiore the Supreme Court, to 
answer to a bill of indictment, and ap- 
peared accordingly, attended by his 
counsel. A plea was put into the juris- 
diction, stating that the Supreme 
Court of the Missisippi Territory was 
not a court of original jurisdiction. 
The counsel further observed, that the 
territorial judges ought immediately 


'to convey the accused to a tribunal 


competent to try and punish him, and 
hoped that the grand jury might be 
discharged. 

Col. Burr objected to dismissing the 
jury, and remarked, that if the attor- 
ney general had no business for the 
grand jury, he had. The court was 
decided on the motion. Judge Bruin 


| was opposed to discharging the grand 


jury, unless Col. Burr was likewise 
discharged from his recognizance. 

The grand jury were discharged, 
and Col. Burr demanded a discharge, 
which the court refused. The follow- 
ing morning, it appeared that Col. 
Burr had made his escape. The grand 
jury, afterwards, not only acquitted 
Burr, but presented the government 
for meddling with him. 

His Excellency, Robert Williams, 
Governor of the Missisippi Territory, 
has issued a proclamation, offering a 
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reward of two thousand dollars for | 
Burr’s apprehension. : 





Orders have been recieved by the 
commander of the British naval forces 
in America, to release every Ameri- 
can'seaman from British ships, who. 
had not voluntarily entered. 





The Washington Federalist men- 
tions a report, that an express had ar- | 
rived at the seat of government, charg- 
ed with dispatches from Governor 
Claiborne, of the Missisippi Territory. 
These dispatches contain information, 
that war with Spain has become inevi- 
table. That the Spaniards had become 
insufferably insolent, and were collect- 
ing in different points with considera- 
ble force, and, as some report, had ac- 
tually crossed the Sabine, and taken 
their former position in the neighbour- 


hood of Natchitoches. 





The following spirited resolutions 
for the defence of our city and harbour, 
were introduced into the Legislature of 
New-York, by Mr. Hale, a federal 
member from Albany. They are elo- 
quent and energetic appeals to the 
good sense and patriotism of the na- 
tional legislature, and must make a 
deep impression on every heart which 
is not depraved by party spirit, or ren- 
dered callous by corruption. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, if the honourable the Senate 
concur herein, That in the present state of 
our pational concerns, it becomes a duty of 
the people of this state, represented in senate 
aud assembly, to express their sentiments on 
the important subjects of fortifying the port 
and harbour of New-York, and of protecting 
the valuable and extensive Commerce of the 
U. States. | 

Resolved, That when this state, in acced- 
ing to the government of the U. States, sur- 
rendered its valuable and increasing Impost 
geyenue for the general bevetit of fhe Union, 
it wasdone under a ful! conviction that it 
wouid then become the indispensabie duty ot 
she governmest of the United States in return, 
to affurd the Capital City, Harbour and Com- 
merce of this state, full and competent pro- 
tection. 

Resolved, That the manner in which the 
seyera’ respective applications frou the Le- 
gis ature, from the Corporation of the City of 





New-York, and from committees of the 


great body of inhabitants of that icy, to the 
Congress of the United States, praying for 
aid to fortify the Port and Harbour of New- 
York, have been treated, and the effect hith- 
erto produced by the said severai applica- 
tions, have made deep impressions and caus- 
ed great dissatisfaction in the minds of the 
peopie of this state. 

Resolved, That while the several represen- 
tatives of the people of this state, in the se- 
nate and house of representatives of the U, 
States, are entitled to the approbation of 
their constituents for their patriotic and per- 
severing exertions, in endeavouring te etiect 
this just and necessary object ; the contract- 
ed spirit evinced by the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, in proposing the 
trifling appropriation, in the first instance, of 
20,000 doilars, and subsequently of the totally 
incompetent sum of 150,000 Dollars for the 
purpose of fortifying all the ports and har- 
bours ofthe Atlantic States, comprised in an 
extent of sea-coast computed at more than 
1200 miles, must, if persisted in, lead to con- 
sequences serious aud alarming. 

Resolved, Tiat the prosperity and interest 
of the great body of Citizeus of this state are 
inseparably connected with the prosperity, 
interest, and fate of their capital City: that 
on the security of the port and harbour of 
New-York, and on the protection and suc- 
cess of its foreigu commerce, the advance- 
ment and prosperity of the great agricuitu- 
ral interest of the whole state, does essential- 
ly depend: that as it appears by a message 
from the President of the U. States, delivered 
to both Houses of Congress at the commence- 
ment of the late session, that by the happy 
and successful operation of the funding sys- 
tem of the United States, the publie debt is 
materially reduced, and the favourable pros- 
pect of its final extinction in a few years is 
conlidently stated, and Congress is called 
upon to make a reasonable provision for the 
appropriation of the future surplus revenue, 
no possible injury or even inconvenience can 
therefore arise to the United States, from the 
appropriating of one vear’s impost revenue of 
each of the Atlautic States, to the highly con- 
sequeutial aud necessary purpose of fortify- 
ing the ports and harbours of each state, re- 
quiring the saine, in a proportion equal to the 
umount of revenue each state may annually 
produce, 

Resolved, Tiat under all existing circum- 
stanecs,this state ts yust!y entitled to ask and 
demand of the government of the United 
States, the appropriation of a sum equal to 
the amount of the impost revenve for one 
year of the port of New-York, to be applied 
to the purposes of erecting such permanent 
and durable fortificatiuns as may be compe- 
tent to the effectual! protection and defence 
of that City and harbour, to be payable by 
such instaments, and expended under such 
regulatious as Congress in their wisdum may 
deem proper, 
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Resvived, As the sense of this iegislature, 
That no nation however enlightened, popu- 
lou, or enterprising it may be, can maintain 
a respectabie standiug as a Commercial na- 
tion, without the protection aud support of 
a respectable navy: That from the want of 
such prote: tion to,the valuable and extensive 
commerce of the United States, property 
has already been permitted to be violently 
and unjustly captured from our enterprising 
merchants, and to the essential injury of our 
national revenue, not only on the high seas, 
but to the disgrace of our national character, 
in the vicinity of our cvast, in the mouths of 
our harbours, by foreign armed vessels, to an 
amount that would have furnished a navy 
capable of effectually guarding our coast and 
harbours, of protecting our commerce, of 
saving our useful and respectable race of sea- 
men from foreigu impressment, capture, and 
imprisonment, and of commanding respect 
from ali foreign nations. 

Resvived, That three copies of the forego- 
ing resoiutions, be signed by the President ef 
the Senate, and by the speaker of the house 
of assembly, and de!ivered to his Excellency 
the Governor, in order that one copy be 
transmitted to the President of the U. States, 
one copy to the President of the Senate, and 
one to the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, 





FOREIGN. 

By the Packet, Captain Scott, from Li- 
verpool, French Bulletins to No. 52, 
the latest dated January 19, 1807, 
have been received. The follow- 
ing abridgment of their contents, is 
copied from the Boston Centinel of 
March 14th. 


BULLETIN, No. 48, 1s DATED 
WARSAW, Jan. 3, 1807. 

It states, that Gen. Corbineau had 
followed the Russians from Pultusk, 
had reached Ostroviel the Ist Jan. and 
had picked up 400 Russian soldiers, se- 
veral officers, and many baggage wag- 
gons: that marshals Soult, Ney, Prince 
Ponte Corvo, (Bernadotte) and Bessi- 
eres, were cantoned on the little river 
Orcye. Davoust and Lannes at Pul- 
tusk. That the Russians continued to 
retreat; and the emperor came back 
to Warsaw the 2d—That prince Je- 
rome had laid. Breslau in ashes, but 
the garrison had not surrendered— 
That a Prussian corps of 8000 attempt- 
ed to raise the siege, but were defeated 
by gen. Montbrun, with a body of Wir- 


YIIM 








tembergers and Bavarians, with the 
loss of 400 men, 600 horses, and a con- 
voy of provisions. [t contains no other 
miiitary operations. 


BULLETIN, No. 49, 18 DATED 


WARSAW, Jan. 8, 1807. 

It states, that Bresiau had capitula- 
ted, and prince Jerome entered the 
place, and was going to besiege Brieg, 
Schweidnitz, and Hasel: that general 
Nictor had marched to besiege Colberg 
and Dantzick: that gen. de Zastrow 
had been appointed Prussian minister 
ot foreign affairs: that the French ca- 
valry were not far from Koningsburg : 
and that the Kussian army was conti- 
nuing its movements towards Grodno. 


BULLETIN, No. 50, 1s patep 


WARSAW, Jan. 13, 1807. 
It mentions, that the troops found 
several Russian sick at Ostrolenka; 
and that the illness in the Russian ar- 
my increased daily: and that the gar- 
rison of Breslau (5500 men) had defi- 
led before prince Jerome. A detailed 
account is given of the affair between 
the Prussian corps, and that of the 
Wirtumbergers and Bavarians, men- 
tioned in the 49th bulletin: the rest of 
the bulletin relates to the progress of 
the Russians in Turkey ; the prepara- 
tions making in Turkey to resist the 
“ aggressions” of the Russians: and 
that “ Austria and France are equally 
interested (as well as England) in not 
seeing Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, 
Greece, Romelia, and Natolia, become 
the sport of the Muscovites.” 


BULLETIN, No. 51,18 patep 


WARSAW, Jan. 14, 1807. 

It notices the official dispatch of gen. 
Benningsen to the king of Prussia; 
which, it says, was received with great 
joy; but which joy, on the receipt -of 
other accounts, was turned into grief; 
and the consequence of the latter, was 
the determination to evacuate Konings- 
burg: that all the Prussian orees then 
did not exceed 32,000; some of which 
were with the king, others in various 
garrisons in Prussia and Silesia. On 
the Russian official account it states, 
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at Golymin, where he was beaten. 
defies Benningsen to show a single 
piece of French cannon taken, a single 
standard, or more than twelve or fifteen 
stragglers taken; while the French 
can show 6000 prisoners, two stand- 
ards, which he left at Pultusk, and 3000 
wounded, whom he abandoned in his 
flight. The bulletin admits the French 
took care not to pursue him; denies 
that the grand duke of Berg or Davoust 
was opposed to him; and concludes 
with a number of remarkson the effect 
of such ridiculous relations. 


BULLETIN, No. 52, 1s paTED 
WARSAW, Jan. 19, 1807. 
And gives an account of the opera- 


tions of marshal Mortier, in Prussia | 
proper ; and of an affair with a detach- | 


ment from the Prussian garrison in 
Colberg, and a small corps of Mortier’s 
army, in which the latter took four 
pieces of cannon, and 100 prisoners. 
It adds, that Briege in Silesia, had 
surrendered: that Poland, rich in grain 
and provisions, affords a plentiful sup- 
ply: that Warsaw supplies 100,000 


rations daily: that no diseases existed | 


in the army: that no severe frosts had 
been experienced: and that the empe- 
ror was daily upon parade, reviewing 
his troops, and particularly the con- 
scripts from France. 


BATTLE OF PULTUSK. 
RUSSIAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. 
GEN. BENNINGSEN TO THE KING OF 

- PRUSSIA. 

I have the happiness most respect- 
fully to acquaint your majesty, that I 
have succeeded in repulsing the ene- 
my, who yesterday morning attacked 
me on every point near Pultusk. The 
main attack was made by gen. Souchet, 
at the head of 15,000 men, on my 
left wing, near Farmguarka, in the 
view of getting possession of that 
town; I had only 5000 men under 
gen. Baggonautto oppose the enemy 
on that side; they made a brave de- 
fence, until I sent a reinforcement of 
three battalions of reserve, and after- 
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that Buxhovden was not at Makow, ! wards three more under gen. Tolstoy, : 
( Benningsen did not say he was) but} by which means the right wing of the § 


It | French was totally defeated. The se- § 
cond attack, equally brisk, was made 


on my right flank, where gen. Barke- 
ley de Tolly was posted with the van 
guard. The wing extended on the 
road towards Stzegocyn to a small 


wood, where I had placed a covered | 
battery, which the enemy attempted | 


toturn: I, therefore, made a move- 


ment backwards on their right, which | 


succeeded so well, that I not only 
frustrated the attempt of the enemy, 
but was also fortunate as to reinforce 
gen. Barkeley de Tolly with three bat- 
talions, ten squadrons, and one batte- 
ry, to repulse the enemy, on whichthe 
enemy retreated from the woed. 

The attack commenced at eleven in 
the “morning, and lasted until dark, 
From the relation of all the prisoners I 
was opposed to Mess. Murat, Devoust, 
and Lannes, with an army exceeding 
50,000 men. ‘They have lost about 
5,000, according to their own account. 

All my troops fought with the great- 
est bravery. Thg following generals 
particularly distinguished themselves: 
Osserman, Tolstoy, Barkeley de Tol- 
ly, Prince Dolgorguky, Baggonout, 
Sommoff, and Sitoeff, of the infantry ; 
also col. Daviddofesky, and Gondoff, 
&e. &e. 

Field marshal Kamenskoy departed 
from Pultusk for Ostrolenka on the 
morning efthe 26th December, previ- 
ous to the attack, and again gave the 
whole command to me, so that I have 
had the good fortune to command alone 
in this affair, and to beat the enemy. 

I have to lament that the long ex- 
pected succour of gen. Buxhovden had 
not arrived, although he was but two 
German miles distant, and even halted 
half way. I should otherwise have 
been able to follow up my victory. I 
have further to lament that the total 
want of provisions and forage oblige 
me to retire with my corps to Rozaw; 
the enemy had not molested me in my 
retreat. 

(Signed) BENNINGSEN. 

Rozaw, the 27th (15th) Dec. 1806. 
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Extract of a letter from Mathew and Alex- 
ander Buchanan, belonging to the Miranda 
expedition, to their relations in this city, 
dated 

“ Carruacena Prison, Dec. 30, 1806. 

« Since we wrote you last, giving a 
full account of our- unfortunate capture 
and situation, nothing extraordinary 
has happened us.—We are still kept 
in close confinement, loaded with 
chains, and death staring us in the face. 

Unless our country will interfere in 

our behalf, there is not the most dis- 

tant hope of our ever effecting our li- 

berty. We have been very ill, but 

have recovered our health a little.— 

Several of our unfortunate companions 

are already dead; and considering our 

miserable situation, poor living, scanty 
allowance, exposed to fevers, and other 
diseases incidental to this climate, it is 
surprising to me that one of us has 
survived so long.—Benjamin Davis, 
and Wm. Long, of your city, are well, 
and pass our prison window in chains, 
to and from their labour every day.— 

John Scott has lost his hearing, is very 

low, and cannot live many days. Of 

the number confined in the cell with 
us, two only have died.” 
<a 

If we attentively observe the move- 
ments of the party in power throughout 
the union, we perceive that an impor- 
tant crisis in our public affairs is by 
them contemplated ;—a crisis which 

will require the united and well di- 

rected energies of our best, our wisest, 


and our bravest men. Is it not then 


| mysterious that this party should con- 


tinue their partiality for Mr. Jefferson, 
notwithstanding they themselves do 
not hesitate to acknowledge that ke is 
at best only calculated for a fuir-weather 
pilot? Certainly they must either be as 
blindly propelled by the spirit of party, 
asw as of yore a herd of swine by other 
evil spirits, what time they ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, or 
they are willing to rush, with their 











The following reflections on the sub- 
ject, are from the Commercial Adver- 
tiser: 

The rage for addressing Mr. Jef- 
ferson, which, it would seem, is ins 
creasing rapidly, altho’ highly flatter- 
ing to him and the present incum- 
bents of office, appears to an attentive 
observer, in some degree, ominous. 
If we trace the progress of political 
opinion in this country with accuracy, 
we shall find the people daily increas- 
ing in that kind of knowledge which 
will enable them to throw off the 
shackles of prejudice, and estimate 
men and measures by their intrinsic 
worth. This fact may be inferred from 
the addresses themselves—or rather 
the exigency of affairs which has cal- 
led forth these adulatory offerings at 
the shrine of him who, until five or 
six years last past, has been ‘tortured 
with apprehensions of “ undue official 
influence.” 

In the circular letters of the New- 
York Republican Committee of cor- 
respondence,+ enclosing addresses to 
the President, &c. (requesting him to 
suffer himself to be nominated at the 
ensuing Presidential election) the fol- 
lowing very remarkable paragraph is 
noticed. 

“ Our present situation is peculiarly 
“ interesting. Europe is unsettled, 
“ agitated, and convulsed ; perhaps the 
“ storm by which so many nations are 
“ shaken, may hereafter extend its ef- 
“fects to us. Among ourselves the 
“ federalists are struggling to regain 
“ their former power,” &c. &c. 

This discovers their real views and 
motives in circulating the addresses, 
and loudly proclaims the fearful ap- 
prehensions which drive the party to 
the addressing measure. Now, if we 
for a moment only attend to cause and 
effect, we shall find that the situation 
of affairs, which renders it necessary 
to load the Chief Magistrate’s bureau 
with addresses, is viewed as porten- 
tous—the cause is considered in dan- 
ger——the party are conscious that they 
are rapidly losing the estimation of the 


eyes open, into the arms of the des- | good people of these states. Ifthis is 


pots of Europe. 


VilM 


‘ not the case, I ask why is this unusual 
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anxiety? Why do Mr. Jefferson’s : 
partizans take so much pains to collect 
addresses ? Nota town or village in 
the country butis scoured and hunted 
over for addresses to the modest Jef- 
ferson. Can it be possible that they 
submit to all this drudgery from a 
consciousness that Mr. Jefferson is in 
“ the full tide of” affection and favor 
with the people ? Or do they fear the 
strong current of reason and informa- 
tion which is gradually, though surely 
overwhelming these puny politicians ? 


————au © aa 


We observe, with the most heart. 
felt satisfaction, that the Federalists in 
this state are disposed to make such 
efforts as their country’s best interests, 
as well as their own honour demands. 
In a government like ours, nothing but 
the most keen-eyed vigilance, and the 
most unremitting exertions can guide 
the political bark in safety between the 
Sylla of anarchy, and the Charibdis 
of despotism. If the country’s political 
interests are neglected by its first cha- 
racters, we shall soon have neither po- 
litical nor civil rights worth a struggle. 


At an unusually numerous and respectable 
meeting of the Federal Republican Elec- 
tors of the City of New-York, held at the 
Mechanic Hall on Monday evening, March 
16, 1807: 

MATTHEW CLARKSON, Chairman. 
D. S. JONES, Secretary. 


Resolved unanimously, That this meeting 
deems it expedient that Federal Candidates 
for Senator for this district, and Members of 
Assembly for this city, should be nominated 
by the Federal Republican Electors, and 
supported at the ensuing election. 


Resolved, That the Federal Republican 
Electors be requested to assembie in their re- 
spective Wards at their usual places of meet- 
ing, on Thursday evening next, for the pur- 
pose of appointing a committee of three per- 
sons in each ward, who shall together form 
a general Committee of Nomination. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Nomina- 
tion, as soon as may be convenient after their 





appointment, meet at the Mechanic Hall, 


and select suitable persons as candidates, and 
immediateiy thereafter, that they call a ge. 








neral meeting of the Federa! Republican | 


Exectors to receive their report. 
By order of the meeting, 
MATTHEW CLARKSON, Chairman, 
D.S. JONES, Sercetary. 


I 


Appointments by the hon. the Council of Appoint | 


ment, 


York. 


Henry Coffin, removed. 

Joseph White, and Elijah Holt, Justices 
of the Peace, Otsego. 

David Schuyler, Inspector of pot and pear! 
ashes, city of Albany. 

James Rodgers, coroner city of Schenect- 
ady. 

Jerahmeel Ballow, auctioneer, Oneida, 

David R. F. Jones, of Queens, Sainuel 
Bishop, of Suffolk, and Rivers Morrel, of 
Westchester, to aid and assist stranded ves- 
sels. 


ESSEX COUNTY. 


John Macumber, Judge of the common 
pleas, 


Justices of the Peace. 


Enoch Fitzhenry, and Justus Rice of Eli- 
zabeth-town; Nathan B. Johnson, and Jo- 
seph Dunn, of Scaroon ; George Throop, of 
Willsborough; Winter Shelden, William 
Rolp, and David A, Haschall, of Essex; 
and Samuel Bigelow, of Ticonderoga. 

CLINTON COUNTY. 


Benjamin Graves, a judge of the common 
pleas, in place of Nathan Carver, removed, 


Justices of the Peace. 


Benjamin Waite, and William Lawrence, 
of Chazy; Gates Hoot, of Chateaugy ; Alban 
Mann, of Constable; and John Stevenson, 
of Plattsburgh. Amasa I. Brown, of Hari- 
son, no longer a justice of the peace. 


SHERIFFS. 

John Van Benthuysen, Dutchess, 
William H. Cook, Herkimer. 
John Boyd, St. Laurence, 

Re-appointments. 
John Lewis, Richmond. 
John Hoffnagle, Essex. 
Anson Carey, Chenango, 





In the House of Assembly, on the 5th inst. 
the motion to re-consider the vete of the 
House of the preceding day, rejecting the bill 


for dividing the county of Dutchess, was taken 


up, and after a lengthy and animated discus- 
sion, negatived by the casting vote of the 
Speaker. The house stood 49 to 49. One 
member was absent. 4 


Marinus Willet, Mayor of the city of New- 


Egbert Ten Eyck, clerk of Jefferson, v. § 
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New-Orveans, Feb. 13.—It does not ap- 
pear that Aaron Burr was confined on board 
of one of the United States armed vessels, as 
was stated in the Orleans Gazette of yester- 
day. It was contemplated to arrest him, 
and the plan was intrusted to so many sE- 
cCRET KEEPERS, that Mr. Burr’s spies learnt 
it, and he thought proper to be off. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Martin Mar-Pepanr has hurled no 
imbelle telum at the Monthly Register-Gen- 
tleman. Indeed, we cannot believe that the 
seven-fold shield of Ajax, brass, bull hides and 
all, (we don't recollect the*Greek, as it is not in 
the Pursuits of Literature) could, for all 
the world, repel the weapon of our assailant, 


Volat atri turb'nis instar. 
There lived once, a similar “ giant” of a. 


genius in Great-Britain, and he was charac- 
terized by the writers in the Anii-Jacobin, or 
Weekly Examiner, as one 
«« Who sees nor taste, nor genius in these 
times, 
Save Parr’s buzz prose, or Courtney’s kid- 
napp’d rhymes,” 
These same writers then proceeded in 
prose to chastise the poor poet for a trifling 
petty larceny, in the following manner : 


‘« Krpnapr’p, implies something more than 
stolen. Itis, according to an expression of 
Mr. Sheridan (in The Critic) “* using other 
** neonle’s thoughts as gipsies do stolen children— 
‘“< disfiguring them, to make them pass for their 
«c own,” 

‘“< This isa serious charge against an Author, 
and ought to be well supported. To the 
proof then ! 

** Inan Odeof the late Lord Nugent, are 
the following spirited lines: 

Tho’ Cato liv’d—tho’ Tully spoke— 

“ Tho’ Brutus dealt the godlike stroke, 

‘* Yet perish’d fated Rome !” 

The Author alluded to above, saw these 
lines, and liked them—as well he might ; 
and as he had a mind to write about Rome 
himself, he did not scruple to enlist them into 
his service ; but he thought it right to make 
a small alteration in their appearance, which 
he managed thus—S peaking of Rome, he says 
it is the place 

“© Where Cato liv’d”— 

‘* A sober truth: which gets rid at once of 
all the poetry and spirit of the original, and 
reduces the sentiment from an example of 
manners, virtue, patriotism, from the ve er- 
emplar dedit of Lovd Nugent, toa mere ques- 
tion of inhabitancy. Ubi habitavit Coto— 
where he was an inhabitant-houser older, pay- 
ing scot and ‘ot, and had a house on the rigit 
hand side of the way, as you go down Es- 











quiline-Hill, just opposite to the Poulte rer’s 
—But to proceed— 
‘© Where Cato tiv’d; where Tully spoke, 
‘¢ Where Brutus dealt the godlike stroke— 
** By which his glory rose '!!” 

The last line is no¢ kidnapped. 

‘* We question whether the history of mod- 
ern Literature can produce an instance of a 
theft so shameless, and turned to so little ad- 
vantage.” 





The votaries of the Muses, who have this 
week enriched our poet’s page, have drank 
deep of the pure waters of the fount of Casta- 
lia. The ** Lacerated Glove” would have be- 
come the lyre of Petrarch, and its apotheosis 
is not exceeded by that of the Lock of Belin- 
da,.in the finest poem of Pope. 

The * Lines,” by a Lady, unite, in av 
eminent degree, the sentimental with the 
sublime, and are not surpassed by the most 
correct effusions of the enchantress of the 
** Mysteries of Udolpho.”’ 

Several favours are received, but too late 
for insertion in this week’s paper. 

—<=——— 
For the Weekly Inspector. 
Extracts from “* Democracy,” a manuscript 
Poem. 


(Continued from The Weekly Inspector, 
vol. Il. page 48. ) 


The following simile, descriptive of the ap- 
plause bestowed by a multitude on a fa- 


vourite orator, is a fine specimen of the 
mock sublime : 


As when o’er heaven, the storm begins to 

roll, 

And angry light’nings flash across the pole 

In the dark skirting of the troubled skies, 

The grumbling thunder’s first low murmurs 
rise ; 

Then up the steep of heaven, slow mounts 
the sound, 

Gathering its sullen noises from around, 

And there, with congregated might it roars, 

Jars the whole heavens, and shakes earth’s 
trembling shores ; 

Peal after peal, loud-bounding rolls a-far, 

Join’d with the lightning’s intermitting glare, 

O’er the vast concave a!l the terrors stray, 

And in remotest regions die away, 

So, when the mighty Brun ceas’d to speak, 

On lis glad ear uanumber’d plaudits break ; 

At first, low murmuring, but, at length aloud) 

Burst the vociferous g'adness of the crowd ; 

Long thro’ the room repeated noises rung, 

Leapt from each hand, and rose from every 
tongue ; 

Wearied at last, they faint and fainter rise, 

’Tu fae away the failing echo dies, 
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For the Weekly Inspector. 
THE LACERATED GLOVE. 


*¢ © that I were a glove upon that hand, 
‘* That | might touch that cheek.” 


© Romeo! had thy wish been granted, 
What poet could thy raptures speak, 

Chang’d toa giove, thou wouldst have panted 
Beneath the glow of Juliet’s cheek, 


Yet might thy fate have still been curst, 
Straining thy passion to discover, 

Like this poor Glove thou migh’st have burst, 
And prov’d, alas! a ragged lover. 


But Juliet had thy loss forbid, 
And sav’d her tatter’d boy from scorn, 
Had plac’d thee near thy parent kid, 
To light the stars af Capricorn *. 


Ah! not to thee such favour’s given, 
Poor Glove ! from Harriet’s hand now torn, 
Ah no! cast down from thy bright heaven, 
On earth thou now must die forlorn. 


Yet, would she deign, her airy muse, 
Could send thee on the wings of fame, 
Among the stars a place to choose, 
And grace some constellation’s name. 


When Maro’s muse tried all her charms, 
To raise proud Cesar to the skies, 

Scorpio, ’tis said, drew back his arms jf, 
To let the Julian glory rise. 


A nobler sign thou might’st command, 
Hung on the zodiac’s mystic sphere, 

Bright Virgo : ‘ould evtend her hand, 
And wear that Glove so honour’d here. 


*** Give me my Romeo; and when he shall 
die 
** Take bim, and cut him out in little stars.” 
+ ** Fpse tibi jam brachia ardens 
* Scorpius.” Virg. Geo, 


ee 


For the Weekly Inspector. 


LINES, 


By a young Lady, in answer to a letter writ- 
ten by a Gentleman, wherein he excused 
himself for not being much acquainted with 
Astronomy, on account of his having be- 
stowed more of his attention to Natural 


Philosophy. 
Dark heavy clouds begloom the sky, 


And shade the expansive face of beaven ; 


*Tis vain to seek the courts on high, 


Tho’ plain the instructions you have given. 





If tien from earth, my youthful muse, 
To follow you dare not to rise, 

H er feeble piuions, pray excuse, 
Nor let it draw you from the skies, 


Sure the suggestion can’t be true, 
That you’ve ne’er trod siderea! ground, 
Your jetter marks how well you knew 
Tne wonders of the starry round. 


Tho’ rich the lore which nature yields, 
And philosophic powers unfold, | 
Tho’ long you rang’d her earthly fields, 
And fouad her mines of purest gold. 


Yes, though her charms allur’d your heart, 
And won your gay collegiate hours; 
Though varying joys she did impart, 
And strew’d the student’s path with flowers ; 


Yet high from earth you oft would rise, 
When wrapt with ali the shades of night 
Enraptur’d climb the concave skies, 
And trace the starry paths of light. 


’ 


Yes, if aright I ken your sovl, 
It loves, fromearth born studies free, 
Thro’ heaven’s itlumin’d realms to roll, 
With Newton’s eyes, its climes to see, 


Ah! where’s the mind whose better part 
Does not the same bright path pursue ? 

This scene subiime ?» where is the heart 
To whom its influence is new ? 


Proud learning need not point the way; 
To where revolving planets shine, 
Indulzgent Nature lends her ray, 
To guide us to their spheres divine. 


The flowers which mark her steps below, 
he jovs which here her bounties yield, 
With rapture bid the heart to glow, 
When high in heaven her form's reveal’d; 


Unknown her influence leads the mind, 
From Nature up to God to rise, 

In every work on earth, to find 
The hand of Aim, who spread the skies. 


Thus the fond mother opes her arms, 
And strews the fairest flowers around, 
To chase away her child’s alarms, 
And tempt his feet to try the ground, 


Her infant charge the lure obeys, 
Steps on, forgetting its alarms, 

Sti lsnew incitemeuts catch its gaze, 
Till safely prest within ber arms, 


So Nature’s works with charms abound, 
To jead our souls the heavenly road ; 

We tollow where her steps are found, 
And reach the bosom of our God, 
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